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tljis season I have caplured upwards ol 
200 specimens of Tkyatira BtUis^ in per- 
fect condition. I have alno larroB of 
JSubnlia Cervinata to exchanftc. Those 
in want should write Drst. — G. Lumd, 
Kirkgate, Wake^eld; June 18. 

Larva or Eggs wanted. — I shall feel 
much obliged to any one who will send 
me eggs or larvtc of the following in- 



C. Dominulu, 

O. Coryli, 

P. Populi, 

F. llamula, 
C. Furciila, 

BiAdn, 

Viiiulo, 



F. Falpina, 

N. Cuciillitiat 
CnrmclitA, 

Dictajoidcs, 

Chnonin, 

Dudonten, 



and will endeavour to make a suitable 
return.— Rev. E. Houton, Wick, Wor- 
cester ; 1C. 



daiit, each panic involving the necessity 
of construoiiig a fresh liubitalion. The 
larva; may he found from llio end of May 
to tlic middle of July, hut towards the 
begliiiiiiig of the latter month they are 
generally full-fed, and, quitting the plant, 
construct a slight cocoon amongst leaves 
on^tbo surface of the earil), and there 
undergo their transfonnation to the ptipo- 
slntc. In ahout three weeks the perfect 
insect makes its appearance, and, though 
no rarity in the autumnal mouths, is seen 
far more plentifully in the months of 
March and April. 

U. T. Staintoh, 



^ tRrprlnted from 






NATURAL HISTORY OP TIIK 
TINEINA. 



DicranssAniiV Auplana. 

'Jlie egg of (bis species is deposited in 
spring by the hyhernated female. The 
larva feeds on the leaves of various species 
of Umbelli/era : it is very partial to 
iln</((ruet(s sglmtris, hut tmvy also be 
found on //er«t7iwm S/fhondyiium, C/u»- 
iv/f/iyitum tennt/eninm. /ortlts Ant/irtseus. 
C/iuaniAe Crocaia, Angelica sylivs/ris, 
&c. It inhabits the tip of a leaf, of 
which it draws the two sides together, so 
ns to form a liibulav habitation, in which 
it constantly resides when not actually 
employed in eating. The larva readily 
takes alarm on any agitation of the plant, 
and then hurnedly desccn<ls to the ground, 
whence it happens that the empty tubes 
are somettmes (lispropui-(iomi(c)y ubmi- 



I SHOULD be c.vlremely obliged to 
any person living where the Bcc or Fly 
Orabis is (olcrahly common, if he will 
have the kindness to make a few simple 
observations on their mauner of fertiliza- 
tion. To render the subject clear to those 
who know nothing of Roluiiy, I miisl 
brielly describe whul takes place in our 
common British Orchids. 

The pollen-grains form (wo pear- 
shaped masses; each borno on n foot- 
stalk with a sticky gland at the end. 
The pollen-masses arc hidden in little 
pouches open in front. When an insect 
visits a (lower it almost necessarily, owing 
to the position of the parts, uncovers and 
touches the sticky glands. These firmly 
adhere to ihc head or body of (he insect, 
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uiul thus tlio polleii'inasses are drawn 
oul uf their pouches, are dragged orer 
the humid stigmalic surface, uud the 
phut is fertilized. So beautifully are 
the relative degrees of adhesiveness of 
the gland, and of the grains of pollen to 

mutually adapted, that an insect witli an 
ndhcient pollcii-inass will drag it over 
the stigmas of several llowcrs and leave 
granules of pollen on each. 

The contrivance by which the sticky 
glands are prevented from drying, and 
so kept always viscid and ready for 

lie suspended (at least in the two species 
which I have examined) in a little hemi- 
spherical cup, full of liquid, and formed 
of such delicate membrane that the side 
projecting over the gangway into the 
nechry is ruptured transtersely and de- 
pressed by the slightest touch ; and then 
the glands, sticky and fresh out of their 
bath, iinmcdialely and almust inevitably 
come into contact with and adhere to the 
body which has just ruptured the cup, 
It is certain that with most of our com- 
mon Orchids insects are absolutely ne- 
cessary for their fertilization ; for without 
their agency the polIcn>tnas.scs are never 
removed and wither within their pouches. 
1 have proved this iu the case of Orchu 
morio and marcu/a, by covering up plants 
under abclUgluss, leaving other adjoiuiug 
plants uncovered; in the latter 1 found 
every morning, as the flowers became 
fully expanded, some of the pollen-masses 
removed, whereas in the plants under the 
glass all the pollen -masses remained 
enclosed in the pouches. 

Robert Brown, however, has remarked 
lliiit the fact of all the capsules in a dense 
spike of certain Orchids producing seed 
seems hardly rcconcileable with their 
fertilization having been accidentally 



cflectcd by insects, bull could give many 
facts showing bow effectually insects do 
their work. Two cases will here suffice : 
in a plant of Orchis maculata with forty- 
four llowcrs open, the twelve ujiper ones, 
which were not quite mature, had not 
one pollen mass removed,'whcrcas every 
one of the tl»irly-two lower flowers bad 



a plant of Gymnadenxa conoptca with 
fifty-four open flowers, fifty-two had their 
pollen-masses removed. 1 have repeatedly 
observed in various Orchids grains of 
pollen, and in one case three whole pollen- 
masses on the stiginatic surface of a 
flower, which still retained its own two 
pollen-masses ; and as often, or even 
oftencr, 1 have found flowers with the 
polleii-masscs removed, but with no pol- 
len on their stigmas^ These facts clearly 
show that each flower is often, or even 
generally, fertilized by the pollen brought 
by insects from anuiher flower or plant. 
1 may add that, after observing our 
Orchids duringinany years, I have never 
seen a bee or any other diurnal insect 
(except once a butterfly) visit them ; 
therefore 1 have no doubt that moths are 
the priests which perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. The structure indeed of 
those insects leads to this same conclu- 
sion, for no insect without a very long 
and extremely fine proboscis could pos- 
sibly reach the nectar at the bottom of 
the extremely long and narrow nectary 
of the Butterfly-Orchis ; and entomolo- 
gists have occasionally captured moths 
with pollen-mosses adhering to them. If 
any entomologist reads this, and can 
remember positively having caught a 
moth thus furnished, 1 hope he will give 
its name, and describe exactly to which 
part of the moth’s body the sticky gland 
adhered. 
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(lowers of any kind of plant ore for a 
perpetuity of generations ferlUlKed by 
tbeir own pollen. And wlinl are we to 
say with respect to ibc sticky glands of 
the Bee Ordiis, the use and cfliciency of 
wbicb glands in nil other British Orchids 
arc BO manifest? Are we to conclude 
that this one species is provided with 
these organs for no use? I cannot think 
so; but would rather infer that, during 
some years, or in some other districts, 
insects do visit (he Boo Orchis and 
occasionally transport pollen from one 
flower to another, and thus give it the 
iidvaiilage of an occasional cross. We 
have seen that the Fly Orchis is nut in 
this part of the country by any means 
sutHcicntlv uflcn visited by insects, thmigii 
the visits of insects ttre indispeusahlc to 
its fertilization. So with the Bee Orchis, 
though its Bcir^fcrtilization is specially 
provided for, it may not exist here under 
the most favourable conditions of life; 
and in other districts or during particular 

iu this case, as its pulleu-masses arc fur> 
nished with sticky glands, it would almost 
certainly receive the benefit of an occa- 
sional cross-impregnation. It is this 
curious apparant cuntradictlou in the 
structure of the Beo Orchis—onc part, 
namely, the sticky glands, being adapted 
for fertilization by Insect agency — ano- 
ther part, namely, the natural falling 
out of the pollen-masses, being adapted 
for self-fei'lilizutioii without insect agency 
—which makes me anxious tu hear what 
happens lo the pollen-masses of the Bee 
Orchis in other districts or parts of Eng- 
land. 1 should be exiremety obliged lo 
any uno who will take the trouble to 
observe this point, and lo coiniiiuuicate 
the result to the ' Gardener’s Chronicle * 
or tu me. Charles Darwis. 

Ihwa^ liromUy^ Kent. 



Do the Tiiirina or other nnall Molhe 
tuck Flowers, and if so what Flowers ? — 
1 once saw* several individimls of a small 
moth apTpavenily eating the pollen of the 
MercurialU { is this pliysically possible ? 
I have during several years watched the 
smaller clovers, such as Trifo/ium pro- 
cumbens, and the Vicia hirsuta which h-is 
such extremely minute flowers, and I 
never saw a l>ce visit them. I «in, how- 
ever, aware from experience that it is 
very difficult to assert that bees do not 
visit any particular kind of plant. As 
Mr. F. Bond informs me Uial he has 
often seen moths visiting papilionaceous 
flowers, even such small ones as thuse of 
the trefoil, it has occurred to me that 
small mulhs may suck the flowers of 
T. procumbetu and of V. hirsuta. From 
analogy wo must believe that the smaller 
clovers secrete nectar; and it floes not 
seem probable that the nectar would be 
wasted. I sbould esteem it n great favour 
if any T^pidopterists would communicate 
(heir experience on this point. — Charles 
Darwin, Down, Uromley, Kent. 



[In reply to Mr. Darwin’s enquiry w*e 
may observe that very many of the 
Tiueina are provided with longues, and 




lifer swarming with the pretty litllo 
Qlyphipteryx Fischeriella, each with Us 
proboscis extended sucking at the flowers. 
The Depressaritt, as is notorious to every 
collector of NoctuiB, come very freely to 
sugar, and no doubt nutumlly visit 

But the fertilization of flowers may be 
accomplished by insects in another way. 
Many species oviposit on the blooming 
(lowers; they do not deporii nil their 
eggs on a single plant, but sparingly a 
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